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MRS. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 





TuIs esteemed composer was born at Heysham Tower, 
Lancashire, a pretty village on Morecambe Bay. Scenes 
there witnessed were in every way calculated to call into 
active exercise the fancy of a child endowed with a 
perception and love of the beautiful. It was whilst 
wandering on ‘the sea-shore, or roaming on the adjacent 
moors, that the girl’s ideas of music and poetry first took 
shape and form. Happily, those early efforts were 
recognised by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Knowlys, under 
whose fostering care the innate talents of the girl were 
cultivated. In the performance of this duty they were 
aided by a social position but seldom enjoyed by those 
entrusted by Providence with the charge of musically- 
gifted children. 

Having a delicate constitution, and being too young to 
join in the pursuits of the rest of the family, Miss Knowlys 
was at liberty to spend the time thus placed at her 
disposal in reading and in practising the pianoforte. 
The books read, as well as the scenes of nature witnessed, 
all things, indeed, seemed to suggest musical ideas, and 
thus her knowledge and love of the art increased day by 
day. To gain proficiency therein, she studied under 
Mrs. Roeckel, the accomplished professor of Clifton. 

Miss Knowlys married Mr. Louis Arthur Goodeve, of 
the Middle Temple, and Advocate of the High Court, 
Calcutta. After staying four years in India, Mrs. 
Goodeve returned to England with her husband, who 
then joined the Western Circuit ; and it should be added 
that both as advocate and as author the late Mr. Goodeve 
was highly esteemed. 

Mrs. Goodeve is the composer of many ballads and 
part-songs. Amongst those held in high favour are— 
* Fiddle and I,” “ The Jovial Beggar,” and ‘* Ah! Well- 
a-day,” the last-mentioned being one of the most 
successful songs of the present time. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





Tue series of Chamber Concerts, given by Mr. Hann 
and his clever sons at Brixton Hall, was concluded 
on Tuesday evening, December ist, by the Berformance 
of a programme including Dvo6rak’s Sestet in A major, 
Rubinstein’s Sonata in D majof, and Schubert’s Trio in 


B flat. 


*,* 


Ar the Kensington Town Hall the members of the 
Musical Guild gave, on the evening of the rst ult., their 
third chamber concert of the season. The programme 
contained amongst other things, Brahms’s string quartet 
in F, and vocal quartets composed by Herr G. Henschel. 

- 


Unper the direction of Mr. Frederick Corder the 
students of Trinity College gave, at Princes’ Hall, on 
the rst ult., an orchestral concert. 

* 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 2nd, Mdlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg played at her second pianoforte recital 
at Princes’ Hall, Bach’s Italian Concerto, Beethoven’s 
thirty-two Variations in C minor, and Schumann’s 
Sonata in F sharp minor, in a most artistic manner. 

; * 


For the third of their series ot Chamber Concerts in 
Princes’ Hall, Messrs. Ludwig and Whitehouse had pre- 


pared a programme which included Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E minor, Mendelssohn’s Scherzando, and Chopin’s 
Nocturne \in C minor, together with an Adagio by Spohr, 
a Prelude by Bach, and ‘a Quintet by Dvérak. In the 
performance of these and other pieces the concert-givers 
were assisted by Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. W. G. Collins, 
and Mr. Alfred Gibson, the vocalist being Miss Carlotta 
Elliott, and the accompanist Miss Mary Carmichael, 


AT the opening concert of the present series, given by 
the Westminster Orchestral Society, a choral ballad, 
entitled ‘The Festival,” by Dr. Bridge, was sang for 
the first time in London. 


Tue performing and publishing rights of Mescagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana and L’Amico Fritz have, as far as 
regards the United Kingdom and the Colonies, been 
secured by Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. It appears that 
Signor Mascagni is an executive artist as well as a 
composer. His talents in the ‘former direction were 
recently exhibited :at a rehearsal when, in the absence of 
the tenor, he performed the title part of L’ Amico Frits. 


Ir is unfortunate that the musical public should have 
misunderstood the exact meaning of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
early statement relative to the use to be made of his 
beautiful theatre in Cambridge Circus. Happily, the 
proprietor has now explained that the Royal English 
Opera House was not built for the special advantage of 
native composers, that it was not intended to be entirely 
set apart for national operas, but for performances also of 
foreign comic works rendered into English by such 
distinguished Jittévatéurs ‘as Sir Augustus Harris and 
Mr. Eugene Oudin, and sung in English “as she is 
spoke” in America and elsewhere. This arrangement 
may possibly interfere with the realisation of any scheme 
having for its object the erection by a grateful country of 
a statue in one of our chief thoroughfares in honour of 
the impresario; but the immediate result is highly satis- 
factory, as La Basoche, the opera now in nightly perform- 
ance, attracts paying crowds to the theatre. 

«* 

THERE are signs that tne London public will be 
inclined to present a more appreciative attitude towards 
the enterprize of Sir Charles Hallé, as the audience which 
assembled at St. James’ Hall on Friday, the 4th ult., was 
much larger than that which attended the first concert of 
the present series. Madame Néruda (Lady Hallé) 
appeared on that occasion for the first time since her 
return from Australia. The celebrated violinist at once 
brought conviction to the audience that she was in the 
full enjoyment of her artistic powers by a faultless and 
effective performance of the Adagio and Rondo from 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in E. The Manchester orchestra 
gave an admirable interpretation of a programme 
embracing Beethoven’s Leonora overture, No. 3, a 
serenade by Sant-Siens, the Scherzo and Nocturne from 
Mendelssohn’s music to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Berlioz’s Romeo and Fuliet Symphony. 

*,* 

Tue fine concert-hall of the People’s Palace, Mile End, 
was thronged on Saturday evening, December 5th, by an 
audience that keenly appreciated and thoroughly enjoyed 
the beauties of Gounod’s sacred trilogy The Redemption. 





It was performed on this occasion by the choir and 
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orchestra of the Popular Musical Union, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Henry Thomas, the principal vocalists 
being Miss Amy R. Devonshire, Miss Beatrice Read, 
Miss Nellie Cloudsley, Mr. Claude Ravenhill, Mr. William 
Irvine, and Mr. Henry Pope. 

*“.* 

Mr. STEPHEN R. PuILpor gave, on Tuesday, December 
8th, a concert performance of his new opera, Zelica, in 
which he presented examples of his melodious art. 
Having a tuneful faculty, his hopes of recognition as a 
creative artist might not have been altogether lost by the 
manifestations of immaturity which then abounded. 
There is ever a bright future for one who has the knack 
of weaving a melody, though at starting on his career he 
be lacking in knowledge of the art of construction. Mr. 
Philpot obtained experience by the reception accorded 
the other night to his work. Whether he profit by it is a 
matter resting entirely with himself. The vocal solos in 
his opera were ably interpreted by Miss Anna Williams, 
Mr. D. Price, and Mr. Ben Davies, the last-named artist 
being exceptionally successful in a serenade. 

*,# 

At St. James’s Hall the Stock Exchange Orchestral 
Society commenced, on the 8th ult., its ninth annual 
series of concerts. The instrumentalists had an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves in Mozart's 
‘* Jupiter’? Symphony, which was performed under the 
direction of Mr. George Kitchen. A novelty was on this 
occasion forthcoming in the shape of a choral ballad, 
entitled “‘ The Death of Young Romilly,” composed by 
the President to lines by Wordsworth, and sung by the 
choir of the Society. 

*,* 

THE students of the Royal College of Music gave at the 
Savoy Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, December gth, 
a performance of the Barber of Bagdad, a comic opera 
composed by the late Peter Cornelius, and produced under 
his direction at Weimar in 1858. For the plot he was 
indebted to the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” the libretto being based 
upon the Tailor’s story. It relates that Noureddeen, a 
wealthy youth of Bagdad, is dying of love, the object of 
his affection being Morgiana, a daughter of the Cadi, 
Baba Mustapha. A meeting of the lovers is arranged by 
an elderly lady, Bostana, who sends the Barber to dress 
the youth for the enterprise in gayish attire. When 
departing for the interview, Noureddeen. is compelled to 
use force to prevent the Barber accompanying him in the 
capacity of guide and protector. Arriving at the house of 
the Cadi, he receives from Morgiana assurances of her 
love; the tender avowals passing between the two are 
interrupted by the cry of murder raised by the Barber, 
who, fearing his master is the. victim of foul play, rushes 
into the house to save him. Though free as yet from 
harm, the youth is compelled to hide in a chest to escape 
the vengeance of the approaching Cadi, who, on entering, 
attempts to gain possession of the chest supposed to 
contain his daughter’s treasures. At the height of the 
tumult the Caliph appears. At his command the chest is 
opened, and therein is discovered the youth in an insensible 
state. Recovering from the swoon by the skilful treat- 
ment of the Barber, he receives ‘full pardon, and then, in 
the presence of the Caliph, the lovers, Noureddeen and 
Morgiana, are happily united. 


This humorous tale has been illustrated with music that 
specially appeals to those favouring the advanced school 
founded by Wagner. No one, however, can refuse to 
acknowledge that there are many excellent qualities in the 
score, which indeed is the work of a musician capable of 
using the orchestra with the hand of a master. In it is 
displayed the strength which comes from the combination 
of themes, from the intertwining of subjects into a compact 
whole. There is also strength of colour sufficient to 
invest the dullest orchestral theme with importance. But 
is not all this forceful music out of place in a comic opera? 
Surely it must be a mistake to be always assuming the 
tones of tragedy in utterances of sparkling gaiety. Once 
only does the music attempt to be comic, and that is when 





the German musician is in extended roulades travestying 
the style of the Italian composer, Rossini. 

However opinion may be divided upon the merits of 
the work, there will be no disagreement as to the excel- 
lence of the representation given of it by the students of 
the Royal College of Music. Those playing in the 
orchestra fulfilled their important duties right well, while. 
those performing on the stage acquitted themselves in 
a very praiseworthy manner. The part of Bostana was 
capitally rendered by Miss Patti Hughes, and the Barber 
found an able exponent in Mr. Charles Magrath. Miss 
Una Bruckshaw’s pretty voice was heard to advantage in 
the music of Morgiana, while Mr. William Green as 
Noureddeen, Mr. John Sandbrook as the Caliph, and. 
Mr. William White as the Cadi, did good service in a 
very interesting performance. 


*, * 


Mr. Freperick Dawson displayed courage as well as 
ability at the pianoforte recital given by him at Steinway 
Hall on the roth ult. There was but little of the diffidence 
of youth manifested either in the framing of the pro- 
gramme, or the execution thereof. Important works by 
Handel, Beethoven, Chopin, and Schumann were selected, 
and the interpretation given of them was not wanting in 
some of the elements of success. At any rate, power of 
tone, vigour of attack, and command of the keyboard were 
conspicuous features in his performance. At present he 
sees only the strong colours of the musical picture before 
him, and detects not the infinite variety of tints of 
which it is composed. Hence, brilliancy of tone is the 
prevailing characteristic of his playing. In time he will 
doubtless obtain possession of the secret by which the 
true artist moves the heart of his listener. 


MbDLLE. Yrrac invited the public to a violin recital 
given by her on Thursday afternoon, December roth, at 
Princes’ Hall. The programme comprised works by 
Tartini, Mozart, Brahms, and Grieg, in the performance 
of which the concert-giver was assisted by Malle. 
Gherisen and Herr Schonberger. 


*, * 


In aid of the building fund of the North London 
Hospital for Consumption a concert was held on Tuesday, 
the 11th ult., at St. James’s Hall. Although the claims 
of the charity were alone sufficient to attract the 
benevolent, yet the occasion was by no means devoid of 
musical interest. On the contrary an excellent perform- 
ance, directed by Mr. James Shaw, was given of Spohr’s 
Last $udgment, an oratorio that calls into play the 
tenderest emotions of the heart, and that strengthens and 
brightens the hopes of the devout listener. An efficient 
orchestra and chorus assisted in its interpretation, the 
soloists being Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, Mr. Robert Newman, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Later in the evening the last-named vocalist sang Handel’s 
air, ‘* Waft her angels,” with the voice and the feeling of 
a truly great artist. 


For years past the inhabitants of central London have 
felt the want Of commodious and accessible concert- 
rooms. This statement might be justly termed absurd 
if the so-called ‘‘ music-halls’’ were included in the 
category. These buildings are many and conspicuous. 
Thanks to our metropolitan rulers, one of their number 
occupies the finest site in all London, while others in its 
immediate neighbourhood are imposing in structure, and 
resplendent at night with illuminations, Looking upon 
this scene as the outcome of art, the intelligent foreigner 
—that near relative of the reflective New Zealander— 
might be forced to admit that the English were, after all, 
a musical people. Should he be tempted to witness the 
performances given in these gorgeous establishments he 
will soon discover that music, as understood by cultured 
folk, is therein a perfect stranger. In the suburban 
districts, however, there are buildings mainly devoted to 
the “ divine art,” to which dwellers in the regions thereof 
resort to participate in its pleasures. 
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Ar Streatham a series of concerts is now being given 
with great success by H. Evans & Co., the music pub- 
lishers of that flourishing district. The second of the series 
took place on Tuesday evening, December 15th, when a 
programme containing several of the most popular 
ballads of the day was performed by the following 
eminent artists :—Madame Patey, Miss Ada Patterson, 
Miss Ethel Winn, Miss Ethel Bevans, Miss Bessie Poole, 
Mr. Orlando Harley, Mr. Frederick Bevan, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphreys, Mr, Stuart Macpherson, Mr. Egbert Roberts, 
and Mr. Turle Lee. The celebrated contralto, Madame 
Patey, won the admiration of the audience with a 
rendering of the classic air, ‘‘Caro Mio Ben,” and 
obtained special favour in the popular songs, “A 
Winter’s Story,’’ by Michael Watson, and “‘ Needles and 
Pins,” by F. N. Lohr. Recalled to the platform again 
and again, the gifted vocalist was constrained in each 
case to gratify the wishes of the company with a repe- 
tition. Another great success was achieved by Mr. 
Orlando Harley in Mattei’s song, “‘ What will you do 
without me?” the beautiful melody of which was rendered 
with true feeling and earnest expression. Encores were 
also awarded to the other artists who assisted on this 
interesting occasion. 


*,* 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 16th, the students 
of the Guildhall School of Music gave a performance of 
Balfe’s opera, The Bohemian Girl, at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. Previous to the raising of the curtain, the 
arrival of the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor with 
the Lady Mayoress, accompanied by the Sheriffs of 
London, was announced by the band playing the Civic 
Anthem, composed by the principal. There was, how- 
ever, at that moment one disappointment to mar the 
pleasure of the large company assembled, and that was 
brought about by the illness of Mr. Weist Hill, who was 
thereby prevented from taking his seat in the orchestra. 
In his absence the chorus-master, Mr. Neill O’Donovan 
undertook to conduct the performance. 


Whatever may be the nature of the questions raised 
concerning the fitness of the work selected for the 
occasion, there can be no dispute as to the tunefulness of 
the well-worn opera. It is this attribute which has kept 
the work alive for half a century, and that still attends it 
with fascinations sufficient to hold the favour of the 
public, and to attract the attention of aspirants to honours 
of the lyric stage. The steps leading to distinction are 
often painful to the pursuer, but in this case they prove 
thoroughly enjoyable. At any rate the students seemed 
to delight in taking part in Balfe’s opera. They filled, as 
it were, the stage with life and merriment. They not 
only sang joyously, but also danced vigorously and 
gracefully, with the result that one of the dances 
artistically arranged for them by Mrs. Charles P. Smith, 
the Lady Superintendent, was,unanimously encored. 


In the first act Miss Frederica Smith, as the child 
Arline, was interesting and sympathetic in appearance 
and manner, and Madame Eugenia Morgan as the Arline 
of subsequent acts sang and acted to the gratification of 
the audience, while Miss Jessie Browning as Queen of the 
Gipsies was duly forcible and commanding. Mr. Wilfred 
Acfield as Thaddeus, Mr. Patrick O’Connor as Florestein, 
Mr. Albert Thorn as Count Arnheim, and Mr. Charles 
Hinchliff as Devilshoof, performed their respective réles 
with success. In accordance with a generally expressed 
wish the performance of the opera will be repeated. 


A pIsPuTE has lately arisen between the Dean of 
Bangor and Dr. Rowland Rogers, the organist of the 
cathedral in that city, the subject of contention being the 
rights and privileges of the chief musician in the service 
of the Dean and Chapter. From report it appears that 
Dr. Rogers assisted at an instrumental performance held 
in a neighbouring Presbyterian chapel, for which act he 
was called to account by the very reverend gentleman, 
Refusing to acknowledge in such matters the authority of 
his superior, and feeling the sting of threatened restraint, 
the organist, without awaiting the decision of the Chapter, 





resigned the appointment he had held for twenty years. 
When a haughty priest meets a fiery musician, then comes 
the tug of war. At the outset, the combatants were so 
unequally matched that the musician was compelled to 
quit the field; but the politicians of the press and plat- 
form, ever ready to turn a subject, whether of heaven or 
of earth, into a party question, rushed to the aid of the 
organist. Confronted by this force the Dean had to 
surrender and to reinstate his rebellious officer. 

It is to be regretted that in cathedral cities religious 
prejudicies are so strong and fierce. Happily, on the 
other hand, tolerance is not seldom brought into exercise 
in churches of the Metropolis. Are we not accustomed 
to see church singers assisting at musical performances in 
chapels as well as at all sorts of entertainments in 
concert-rooms? This toleration is no new thing. In 
Dean Stanley’s time a vicar-choral of Westminster Abbey 
was seen nightly in operatic performances at one of our 
large theatres. The fact of being in general demand 
proves the singer or player to be an artist of more than 
ordinary merit. 


*,* 

THE orchestral concert, given by students of the Royal 
Academy of Music on Wednesday afternoon, the 17th ult., 
was attended by an audience which filled St. James’s 
Hall. An unusually fine programme had been prepared 
by the Principal, Dr. Mackenzie, who conducted the 
performance. Conspicuous, if only for its magnitude, 
was the choral ode, entitled “‘ Die Tageszeiten,” composed 
by Raff for chorus, pianoforte, and orchestra, the subjects 
illustrated in the four sections being day, evening, night, 
and morning. Two young ladies in succession played the 
pianoforte part in an able manner, and the interpretation 
generally was admirable. Master Philip Cathie dis- 
tinguished himself in Goldmark’s violin concerto, and 
Miss Ethel Barns gained honours in Backwen’s piano- 
forte concerto in G major. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Adela Bona, Miss Edith Hands, Mr. C. Emlyn Jones, 
and Mr. Samuel Heath, 








THE MOZART COMMEMORATION. 


History records few death-bed scenes leaving a deeper 
impression upon the mind of the reader than that of 
Mozart, the unsurpassable musical genius, who, after 
being the pet of crowned heads, princes of every degree, 
the aristocracy, and of the people, expired almost penniless 
and neglected. Even the tardy honours of a ceremonious 
funeral were denied him. His body was hurried to the 
grave, and the man who had given to the world so many 
priceless treasures, eventually found a resting-place 
among paupers. The final moments of Mozart have 
been graphically described. We are told how, on 
December 4th, 1791, as midnight drew near, the dying 
composer with difficulty raised himself from his bed, 
opened wide his eyes, and then turning his face to the 
wall, sought relief by lying down, and seemed to fall 
asleep. An hour later he was a corpse. Nor are details 
wanting of the manner in which Mozart spent his last 
afternoon on earth. Supported by pillows, although 
terribly tired by fits of coughing, he essayed to join his pupil 
Siissmayer and one or two other acquaintances in singing 
the chorus parts of the unfinished Requiem, which some 
time previously he had prophesied he should write for 
himself. The most vivid imagination cannot picture a 
more distressing incident than the dying man, when 
unable to speak, extending his cheeks to, indicate to 
Siissmayer the places at which the wind instruments 
should be employed in the work destined to constitute 
such a lasting memorial of his greatness. 

As the English musical public, taken as a whole, have 
always been faithful to the memory of Mozart, it accorded 
with the fitness of things that the anniversary of the death 
of the great master should be celebrated in all quarters 
where a desire is evinced to uphold the dignity of art, 
We may be sure that only the season of the year hindered 
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a proper manifestation of Mozart’s exceptional talents as 
an operatic composer. It is, nevertheless, regretable 
that it was not possible to organise performances in 
English or some other tongue, of The Marriage of Figaro, 
Don Giovanni, and The Magic Flute, the three works 
that have maintained their supremacy despite the many 
changes in taste occurring during a century. Three of the 
leading musical institutions of the Metropolis laudably 
attempted to make up the deficiency by operatic excerpts, 
but the place of these might have been occupied by more 
diversified examples of Mozart’s rare gifts had the operas 
been represented in the areas to which they properly 
belong. For the lyric masterpieces named, offered with 
anything like satisfactory casts, there was the assurance 
of crowded houses. The Figaro and the Don continue to 
draw under ordinary circumstances. How extensive 
then would have been the interest shown in anything 
approaching a festival performance? It only needed 
some trusted London manager to take the initiative. As 
it was, the lovers of Mozart had to content themselves 
with what they could get, which was chiefly the Requiem 
and the ‘ Jupiter” Symphony ; perfect works of their kind, 
and showing the composer at his very best, but, at the 
same time, not affording a fair exposition of the wide 
range he covered. 

The catalogue at the Crystal Palace of course included 
the famous Symphony in C, to which it had as undisputed a 
right from every point of view as had the Royal Choral 
Society at the Albert Hall to the Requiem. It was apity, 
however, that some arrangement was not arrived at by 
the respective governing bodies to avoid repetition. 
Sydenham might have given way in one particular, and 
Kensington Gore in another. By this means we could 
have had one of the lesser known but well authenticated 
masses, or several specimens of the lighter choral 
compositions, and perhaps the E flat and G minor 
Symphonies—such worthy companions to the “ Jupiter.” 
An amount of sameness existed in two of the programmes 
that to a foreigner was calculated to convey the 
impression we were only acquainted with Mozart through 
his world-renowned compositions. Of course, it is not so, 
as provincial societies yearly demonstrate; but still this 
inference might have been drawn by anyone possessed 
with the fixed, but absurd belief that ‘‘ England is not a 
musical nation.” 

Beyond the fact that the Albert Hall body, as might 
have been expected, excelled in the chotal work 
of the Requiem, whilst Mr. Manns’s orchestra distanced 
its competitors in the instrumentation, there is no 
necessity to institute comparisons between thetwo concerts 
which respectively took place in the afternoon and 
in the evening of Saturday, December 5th last. 
Even this could not be drawn had each refrained 
from venturing on the domain of theother. To revert to 
the mystery which so long veiled the origin of the Requiem, 
or to discuss what particular movements leave no shadow 
of doubt that they wholly and solely belong to Mozart, 
is altogether superfluous in these days. Everybody 
knows now what share Siissmayer had in the completion 
of his mentor’s intentions. Butthe long-pending dispute 
has served a purpose other than that of handing down to 
posterity the name of the pupil who stood at the dying 
composer’s bedside, and of the impudent Count Walsegg, 
who attempted to pass off the work he had commissioned as 
his own production. It has vastly stimulated investigation 
of the manifold beauties of the Requiem, a process that 
could not be productive of anything but augmented 
appreciation of such a master-piece of sacred art, and has, 
therefore, been highly beneficial, both to the examiner 
and to the composer. At the Crystal Palace, the choral 
portion of the work was, at least, sung with steadiness 
and vigour, whilst the telling effects of the instrumenta- 
tion were adequately brought out under the baton of 
Mr. Manns. ‘The solos were carefully rendered by Miss 
Anna Williams, a very safe artist with such music; 
Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Henry Piercy, and 
Mr. Norman Salmond. Strange to say, the Requiem had 
not previously been heard in the Sydenham concert-room. 
Of course, acertain element of freshness was not wanting. 
This was obtained, in the present instance, in the rarely 


the death of ‘Brothers Mecklenburg and Esterhazy,”’ 
two eminent Freemasons, whose moral worth Mozart 
has typified in one of the loveliest adagios he ever com- 
posed. Of this piece, which would be considered a trifle 
were value estimated merely by length, Otto Jahn truly 
wrote: ‘It is the musical expression of that manly calm 
which gives sorrow its due in presence of death, without 
exaggeration or unreality.” The attribute thus specified 
was marked in this performance. Often as Mr. 
Manns and his band have been engaged in the 
interpretation of the ‘‘ Jupiter’? Symphony, they never 
more effectively held the attention of the crowded 
audience from the opening allegro to the majestic 
final movement, so amply warranting the title by 
which this moving illustration of Mozart’s power and 
scientific resources is now identified. The operatic 
morceaux were “ Dalla vua pace’’ (Don Ottavio’s air in 
Don Giovanni), sung by Mr. Piercy; ‘ Non piu Andrai” 
(Le Nozze di Figaro), spiritedly rendered in English by 
Mr. Norman Salmond; and the overture to Il Flauto 
Magico, in which the band again exhibited the rare quality 
of unanimity of feeling in combination with machine-like 
precision. Miss Marian Mackenzie was warmly com- 
plimented on her tasteful execution of the air ‘Quando 
miro quel bel Ciglio.”” Whether by design or by accident 
the whole of the programme was drawn from the period 
between 1785 and 1791, the most fruitful of Mozart’s too 
brief existence. 

Many have been the triumphs won by the Royal 
Choral Society in the execution of noble sacred com- 
positions, and the members once more covered themselves 
with glory in the Requiem ; their singing was superb through- 
out. Not a point was missed or even slightingly regarded, 
whilst in the “ Christe Eleison,”’ the “ Lachrymosa,”’ the 
“* Sanctus,” and the “ Agnus Dei” the loftiest height of 
choral efficiency was reached. Well might Mr. Barnby 
(who conducted) be proud ofa vocal force so unhesitatingly 
responsive to his wishes. Add to this instrumental zeal 
that, whilst more than ordinarily noticeable, steered clear 
of the danger suggested by Talleyrand, together with an 
able‘delivery of the solos by Mrs. Henschel, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills, and 
all the elements were provided of a performance not 
likely to be soon forgotten by the large assemblage. 
Over the series of miscellanies in the second part Mr. 
Henschel presided. It comprised, as already stated, the 
‘« Jupiter”? Symphony, played with judgment. The other 
pieces were the male chorus from I/ Flauto Magico, “O 
Isis and Osiris ;” the recitative and air, ‘* Misero, O sogno,”’ 
given by Mr. Edward Lloydin his most finished style ; and 
the grand chorus from King Thamos, ‘* Godhead, thronedin 
power eternal.’’ Between the parts the admirable idea was 
adopted of introducing an elegant, and at the same time 
dramatic, poem on “ Mozart,” written by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. With singular skill and a distinctness of utter- 
ance‘that was sustained to the end, Mr. Charles Fry recited 
the sad story, penned with the fullest command of poetic 
expression, of the musician’s departure to eternal rest, 
and of the shameful burial. At the close, Mr. Fry was 
twice recalled to the platform. A significant reminder of 
the occasion was brought before the eye in the shape of a 
huge laurel wreath (in front of the organ, at which Mr. 
W. Hodge officiated) with white satin streamers, on which 
appeared the dates 1791—18g1, having a black back- 
ground inscribed with the one word “* Mozart.” 
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